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ABSTRACT 

The syntactical speech characteristics of black 
children living in depressed areas of an Eastern city were compared 
with the eight identified by Baratz, i.e., absence of "s" in the 
third person singular, zero copula, double negation and "ain't," zero 
past marker, zero possessive marker, zero plural marker, the 
substitution of "did" or "can" for the "if" expression of option or 
condition, and the use of "be" in a temporal sense- Oral language 
samples were obtained during individual interviews from three groups 
of children: intermediate low achievers, intermediate average 
achievers, and kindergarteners. The children were asked to tell a 
story about a picture which showed a boy and girl in an urban 
neighborhood staring at several bags of groceries lying scattered in 
the street. Tape recordings were made and analyzed with the results 
supporting the following conclusions: (1) more standard than 
divergent syntax was produced; (2) intermediate average achievers 
produced a greater amount of standard usage; (3) all of the 
characterist:ics identified by Baratz were produced; (U) a number of 
i.ndividuals with the low and average achieving groups used all 
standard speech, with no individuals using all divergent speech; and 
(5) the trend was toward mixed and standard usage, (HS) 
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Syntactical Speech Patterns of Black Children 
From a Depressed Urban Area: Educators 
Look at Linguistic Findings 

Should children in lower socio-economic areac v;hos-; 
i^poech is categorized as nonstandard or divergent English be 
taught v/ith materials which most closely approximate the 
language associated with their environment? Although lihere 
arc many reports in current educational literature (Bara-c- 
and Shuv, I969; Pasold and Shuy, I97O) suggesting that the 
linc:uistic system of divergent English speaking black chilaru 
presumably provides interference when they try to use standar 
English, that which is recognized as "correct" by the edu- 
cated majority — there is disagreement about the implicatior. 
for instruction (Venezky, 1970, ' 340-42) . The investigators 
initiated this study in order to propose and implement some 
:.r..-::ructional decisions regarding this pi-oblem. 

In a recent study Baratz (I969) assessed the ao:.lio 
-^iidron to repeat nonstandard, or divergent English sun.- 
" possessing the follovang characteristics: (1) absence 
01^ one "ij" in the third person- singular, present tense; 
(2) -ero copulaj (3) double negation and ain't; (4) sub- 
stitution of did or can for the "if" expression of option 
or ccndi-.ion; (5) zero past marker; (6) zero possessive 
tnark^r; (?) zero plural marker; and (8) use of "be" in a 
temporal sense (See Appendix A). She found that black lov^er- 
socio-economic level children were superior to white middle 
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class children in the ability to reproduce these structures 
orally. This was taken as evidence that the black children 
had learned a different^ though systematic^ language coco 
than their white counterparts, Baratz also compared the 
performance of black and white children with the follovrins 
standard structures:' (1) third person singular; (2) presence 
of copula; (3) treatment of negation; (4) if-did; (5) past 
marker; (6) possessive marker; and (7) plural marker, 
(There is no standard counterpart for the use of "be" in a 
temporal sense.) She concluded^ as a result of the inferior 
perforrnance of black children on repeating the standard con- 
strictions, that they were generally not bidialectal. Tnis 
served as her justification later for advocating and pronioting 
the use of "transition readers" written in their dialect to 
help divergent English speaking children in initial reading 
activities (Baratz and Shuy, 19^9^ 119) • She did suggest, 
hcv/ever, "that language assessment of disadvantaged Negro 
chiidrrrr. must involve measures of their knowledge of non- 
standard Snglish as well as additional measures of their 
kncv/ledge of standard English" (Baratz^ I969, 889). 

Labov (1965) had noted in his dialect study of the 
lov/er Eastside of New York City that most of his informants 
were able to detect divergent forms in the speech of others 
Q\r, r\ though they used these forms themselves, DeStefano (1072) 
rerorted a study in which black children who spoke divergent 
English were able to use an increasingly larger number of 



standard forms v;ithin the school setting as they proGroc::cc; 

through the ^raides. Pope (1971) found that black and v/hlto 

children in his study generated the same range of syntactic 

r>tructuros. Golub (1972) even identified similar deviaticr.a 

fro::; standard English in the spoken and written language of 

the black and white fourth- and fifth-graders in his study. 

The study which is reported here grows out of a search to 

acquire additional data in support of these findings. 

If there is evidence that black speakers of 

alvorgent English are indeed bidialectal, having available 

roGourccs of standard English as well as divergent English^ 

then they may just as well be taught with materials written 

in the prestige dialect even though it might be necessary to 

''modify the content and vocabulary of standard English 

•.naterials to better reflect the' environment of the child 

(Vonezky, 1970, 3^0). This point of view is expressed by 

one writer (Jovanovich, 1971-72, A6) in this way: 

It is repeatedly suggested that black children 
should be provided vrith books that imitate 
street language: for example, "K7 grandmother 
she cook greens" - this being a sentence I 
found in a primer that was experimentally used 
in a Chicago school. Most black educators 
agree that presenting such usage to- children 
is quite useless. A child who can read that 
sentence will also be able to read, "l^Iy grand- 
mother cooks greens**, and if he is confronted 
with such writing he will be affronted. 

Kor.neth Goodman (1965> 858) has also commented about the need 

':or reckoning with the opposition of parents to the use of 

cjocial reading materials based upon the nonprestigious 

cliver^jer.c dialect. 



The investigators are seeking ultimately to dctorrr.ine 
if black children who speak nonstandard^ or divergent Enclich 
can respond to standard English materials as well as to diver- 
gent English ones* Assessment of nonstandard or divergent 
characteristics is limited to those which are associated in 
the Baratz study with black economically disadvantaged children* 
The study is being undertaken in several stages^ the firot of 
v;hich i.o described in this report. The investigators acknov:!- 
edge that their status as educators rather than professional 
lingL'.ists may impose some limitations on their interpretation 
of thf3 syntactical characteristics around which this study is 
centered* Hov;ever, they also feel that their efforts are 
reflective of the obligation which educators have for inter- 
preting linguistic findings and determining how to utilize 
and L%pply them in the classroom. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this first stage of the study v;ar. to 
?c:v:v.ire the syntactical speech characteristics of selector 
;rG;.::3 of black elementary grade children in depressed rj^rov..: 
of an Eastern city with those characteristics identifioa 
5ara^2* Groups of children selected for the study included 
kindergarteners 3 and lovr achievers and average achievers 
:"rom intermediate grades three to six. The following questions 
v/ere considered: 

1. To v;hat extent do these groups produce divergent 
and standard speech? 
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2. Are there differences betv/ecn these sroupc 

in their production of divergent and standard 
speech? 

3, To v;hat extent do these groups produce specific 
divergent and statndard syntactical speech 

* characteristics? 

4, To v/hat extent do individuals within these 
groups produce divergent and standard speech? 

5. To what extent do individuals v/ithin these 
groups produce specific divergent and staridarc 
syntactical speech characteristics consistently? 

Sample 

Teachers of third, fourth, fifth, and sixth rraae 
chilcirer. in four schools situated in depressed areas of the 
city v/iii^e asked to select two groups of children. Group A 

:r. listed of black children v;horn the teachers categorized as 
^^;Ov^'.:ers* of nonstandard, or divergent, English, who v/ere 
J .. aj'inp.^ive and verbal and v/ho v;ere lov/ achievers in reaain^j. 
u..- v.\ . r> also consisted of black children v/hom the teachers 

o 

catc'/orized as speakers of nonstandard, or divergent, ICnf.Iish, 
v/hc »';cre imaginative and verbal but who were average achievc;rr:. 

reading. The need for pupils in these categories v/ho v;culc: 
be verbal in a school situation with unfamiliar adults limi^sd 
t::e nu:^\Ders of subjects available for the study in these schools. 
Then too, v;ithin the particular population studied more subjects 
v:ere available who were low achievers in reading than subjects 

p 

ERIC 
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v;ho v;erc average or high achievers in reading • There v;ere forry- 
iimfii puT^ils in the low achieving Group A and tv/enty pupilr: in 
the average achieving Group B, The mean reading score of the 
lov/ achievers was at the nineteenth percentile; that of the 
.avora,p;e achievers v/as at the forty-eighth percentile for lar.':o 
city norms. In order to compare children's language perforr.vincec 

0 

at the beginning of their school experiences and later after 
underr,oing the effects of formal instruction, kindergarten 
teachers in three of the schools v/ere asked to identify several 
verbal, responsive children in their classes. There v/ere 
fifteen children in this group which comprised Group C in 
the study. 

Procedure 

An oral language sample from each child v/as ob- 
tained during an individual interview. Each child was asked 
to tell a story about a picture (one of a series in Shaftel 
and Shaftel, 19^7) which v/as presented to him shov/ing a boy 
and a girl in an urban neighborhood staring at several ba^s 
of scattered groceries lying in the street. The examiner 
gave a brief introductory statement: 

I v/ant to see how good an imagination 
you have. This is a picture of a little boy 
and girl vmo have been sent to the store by 
their mother to buy groceries for dinner. 
Tell a story about what happened* 

A tape recording was made of the story which resulted. The 

examiner v/as allowed a maximum of three stimulations or verbal 

ERLC * 
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proiTiptc: (1) "Tell mc r*ore/'j (2) "vniat do you think 
v;ill happen next?"; and (3) ''li* that were you^ v;hat v;ould 
you do?" The tapes were transcribed by a ti^pist, Tjio 
scripts were crosschecked against the tape recordin-;; by t::^ 
oxaraners and corrected^ if necessary. These were retyped 
and then analyzed* 

Analysis included the marking of all of the syntacti- 
cal speech characteristics cited by Baratz, These characteristics 
rorr.od the definitions for the divergent and standard speech 
catG-^ories used in this study • A number was assigned to each 
of the eight divergent speech characteristics and its stancard 
counterpart** These numbers were used by the examiner^ vmo 
obtained the sa:nple, for coding the typescript* The child's 
co:;.;r.entary v:as then marked according to the category, divcrcent 
ov standard* Within the context of the typescript each standard 
instance v/as underlined and each divergent one was encirclea. 
section of a typescript is shown in order to illustrate hovj i.hc 
coding ana analysis were accomplished: 

S::ar.aar(: Divo- ;L::t 

2 This 'picture i£ gonna*^*^ show about two little 
clnldren dropped'^-^*-* 

Sec Appendix A 

S.\n^oactical characteristics only were coded - not Phono- 
logical ones. 

^••>«-*Soe Appendix A, characteristic 5, for the reason that 
dropped" was not marked. 
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7 their bans . They haa just come from a food 

Gtore soinc to the store for their mother. 

They dropped the 
5 'oas anG(waGt^the ecgs and spilt the milk all 
2 ever the place. Ifnen they get home they' re 

;:-onna get it. They( dx>n't have no^ money to 

go back and 

2 cet Gome moi e food. The eggs are cracked, 
the bread 

2, 2 is all over the street, the milk is nmning 
dovm the gutter. 

An utterance was labeled as nonstandard or standard 
cr.ly v.'hen actual use pointed to its character.**** Thii; 
-looicior. elir.inated much potential data from the study sir.ce 
cc. :.-.uch of the meaning and substance of spontaneous speech 
ic implied rather than overtly stated. Agreement was also 
.•c:ached by the investigfitors on guidelines for interpreting 
iireedli characteristics.* 

All of the coded and analyzed typescripts Merc 
:hecked and double checked by the tv;o Investigators and by 

ohird, disinterested person. Frequencies of total instances 
xr.d sub-totals of divergent and standard responses were calcu- 
.tod for each group. These were the raw data which v;ere tran 

See Appendix A 
***See Appendix A, Characteristic 3, for examples. 
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generated into total and specific instances of diverecn-o and 
standard cliaracteristics per hundred vmrds of speech. .Moans 
and other data v;erc obtained for each of the three croups 
included in the study. 

Results 

4 

Tlie data obtained from the speech samples are 
arranged in the four tables which accompany this stvdy. 

Table I shows how many instances of divergent and 
standard cpeech characteristics^ as defined in this study ^ 
v;ere noted in the three groups reported in the studyc Mean 
scores /'-r.'r: -^generated per 100 vfords are shovm.. Each group 
ha-. approj:j.mately the same number of opportunities to use 
div'ergcnu or standard syntax (7«9j 7.2, 7*6) -per 100 vrords. 
Cut of 7*9 opportunities. Group A, the intermediate lov; 



TABLE I 

Production of Divergent and Standard Speech 
By Groups Per 100 Words ^_ 







Instances or? 




Total 


Diverrccnt 






Oppor- 


Sub- 


Percent 


Sub - 




Grouns 


tunities 


total 


of Total 


total 


of T.-.tril. 


A-Intorr;':ediate , 2.ov; 


7.9 


2.9 


37$^ 


5.0 




achievers 












3-Ii:tei'r::ediate, average 


7.2 


2.1 




5.1 




achievers 












C-Kindergarteners 


7.6 


3.8 


50% 


3.8 


5c;.' 



achiavers, used divergent 2.9 times and standard syntax 5.0 -ir.-.on 
per 100 v/ords. The intermediate average achieveri;. Group 3, out 
of 7.2 opportunities used divergent 2.1 times ajid standard syntax 
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5,1 tiraoG per 100 vrords, KinderGarteners, Group uccd 
divergent 3.S timec and standard syntax 3*8 out of a total 
of 7.6 opportunities. In other v;ords when opportuniticr. 
aroGe -co use a standard or divergent form, in 63^o of the 
instances Group A, in 71fo of the instances Group 3^ and in 
oO'ji of the instances Group used' standard speech, 

T tests were computed to determine whether there 
v/ere differences "between the groups in their production of 
divcrcent and standard speech. Group A scored significantly 
r.cre divergent than Group B with t^4,36, significant at ,05 
level. Group A, low achievers^ did not score significantly 
different than Group ld.ndergarten, on divergent scores 
v:ith t=l,45, not significant at ♦OS level. 

Table II differs from Table I in that it s:iov;s pro- 
duction of the specific speech characteristics by the three 
croups. Among the three groups all of the divergent speech 
ohv'iracteristiCG noted by Baratz v/ere produced although Group 

iv.ic no instances of the use of '^be^' in the temporal 
;'r,t:.;ruini?.ios for the use of copula arose most frccueiiz'^y — 
3.^, ?,2, and ^,3.> per 100 v;ords in Groups A, B, and C 
respective ly. 
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Seventy percent of the use of the copula in Group A and 
86 percent of its use in Group 3 v/as standard. Porty-fivj 
percent of Group C*s usage of this characteristic v;as c^andari. 
The next highest incidence of use was noted for the pace 
marker. A pattern somevrtiat similar to the one for the uce cf 
the copula v;as observed in Groups 'A and B. The divergent 
use of the 3rd person singular 63^ Group A, 100?^ Group B 
and 669j Group C — and negation — 10% Group A, Sl% Group B 
and ^O'^p Group C — was apparent. Total opportunities to use 
t\v/' follovdng characteristics per 100 words were: for the 

-person singular, .66 Group A, .09 Group and .50 Group 
C: for neration, .35 Group A, .40 Group B, and .15 Group C 
rer IOC words. "Be" (Charac. 8) represented the sn;allest 
frequency of'Use (.03 per 100 words) among Group A. Zero 
opportunities per 100 words were noted among Group B and .13 
ar;on5: Group C. 

Tables I and II summarize the amount of divergent 
iiriri ^tai^dara speech of the three groups according to thr:;. r 
overr.l. *:rcduc-cion and by specific characteristics. Tabl^^ 
■:;T7 ropcrts ohe distribution of individuals within the group^i 
acccrdin/r; to the standard and divergent syntactical speech 
cate.r.ories. Three of the 43 low achievers, Group A; 5 of 
the :^0 average achievers, Group B; and 1 of I5 kindergarteners, 
Group C evidenced all standard syntactical speech as defined 
in this study. An additional 4 of the 20 individuals in Group 
3 used all standard syntactical speech except for one inG*cance. 

JiXJ 
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No student used all divergent speech in any group. Thirtec-ri 
of the 43 Group A»s, and 3 of the 20 Group B*s evidencod rr.ore 
divergent than standard speech. For each group these f±c^xrcJ^: 



TABLE III 



Production of Divergent and Standard Speech 
By Individuals Within the Groups 







speech Catowrie.-. 




Total in 


All 


More Stand.! 


Evenly • 


;-;oro 3iv. 




Groups 


Group 


Stand. 


than Div. 


Divided'. 


than Sze.rA. 




A -In to nr.. , low 














achievers 


^3 
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25 


2 






5-Interr.: . ^ average 










i 




achievers 


20 


5* 


12 


0 






C-Kindergarteners 


15 


1 


5 


2 


i 





•^An additional four pupils used all standard speech characterisricc 
oxcept for one instance • 



v;ere smaller than for those who used as much or more standard speech. 
This also held true for Group C in which 7 of the 15 members used 
more divergent than standard speech, 

T&ble IV illustrates the extent to which individuals 
v:ithin the groups studied — low achievers, average achievers, 
and kindergarteners — used specific divergent and standard 
.syntactical speech characteristics consistently. The data 
chDw the number of individuals in each group who used each one 
of the specific characteristics in a divergent, standard, or 
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mixed manner. Row 1 under each group shows the total nu; 
of individuals who used each specific syntactical speech 
characteristic. Row 2 shows the numbers of individuals ircr. 
the totals \iho used each specific syntactical speech chru'act 
iGtic consistently in a divergent manner. Row 3 shows the 
numbers of individuals from the totals who used each syntact 
cal speech characteristic consistently in a standard r.ar.ncr. 
Row h shows the numbers of individuals from the totals v;ho 
evidenced a mixture of standard and divergent usage. 

If read by columns or characteristics. Table IV 
Sivcs the follovring kinds of information: The data under 
Char. 1 show that 21 individuals in Group A used the 3rd 
nercon singular structure. Of these, 8 used all divergent, 
3 used all standard, and 10 used a mixture of divergent and 
standard syntactical speech forms. Within. that same group, 
29 out of 43 individuals used mixed forms of the copula 
(Char. 2); 26 out of 42 used mixed forms of the past marker 
(Char. 5). However, as can be noted, among Group B, 11 out 
•f 19 uiied standard forms of the copula (Char. 2) consisten 

and 11 out of 17 used standard forms of the past marker 
(Char. •-;) consistently. A comparison of performance on 
nef;a-:ion (Char. 3) shov/s a similarity vrith 12 out of 19 
Group A's and 5 out of 8 Group 3's using all divergent 
structures. Among Group C's,' however 1 out of 3 individual 
v:ho used negation evidenced all divergent structures. The 
other 2 used a mixture of standard and divergent forms. 
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Conclusions 

Both the lov; achieving Group A and the average 
achieving Group B produced more instances of standard thar. 
diversent usage. About 6p percent of the instances of the 
syntactical s^^-uctures observed in the speech of Group A 
were in the s^vjandard category; over 70 percent of the in- 
stances observed in the speech of Group B were standard. 
The usage was equally distributed betv/een divergent and 
standard within Group C, the kindergarteners. 

There was a significant difference in the productic 
of standard speech by the intermediate low achievers and 
average achievers observed in this study. Furthermore, the 
evid.^nce v/a.s clear, that the combined scores of the -ohree 
^rGv;ps, A, B, and C, in this study, revealed that they pro- 
iu-.cjd -ore standard than divergent forms within the school 
jottiJig. 

In all three groups the most frequent opportunitie 
i-Dr usa.rre arose for copula and past marker. For these 
characteristics, standard usage was more frequent thai", 
divergent. The only areas of more divergent than standara 

for all three groups were 3rd person singular and 
negativon. In both cases, however, relatively few opportunit 
for use a;?,ose. It was of interest to note that in the total 
population observed "be" in the temporal sense, v;hich is 
closely associated with black nonstandard or divergent 
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dialect, appeared less frequently than any of the eight 
characteristics. 

The importance of looking at individual speoch 
production within the groups was highlighted by the variOoV 
of uGap;e patterns noted. Speech categories employed by 
individuals ranged from all standard to more divergent than 

0 

standard in each group. No individual used all divergent 
speech. 

A similar lack of consistency was noted in in- 
dividual production of the specific speech characteristics. 
V/ith the exception of "be" in the temporal sense, which has 
no standard counterpart, no syntactical speech characteristic, 
sT>ar- -iard or divergent, vias used consistently in a par-cicu_ar 
--.■C3-ory by all individuals in any of the groups observed. 
Th2 oer.dency v;as toward mixed and standard usage vath the 
exception of negation (Char. 3) which a greater proportion 
of individuals used divergently. 

' Implications 
The reader of this study is reminded that the 
•:\.ndings must be viewed in terras of its limitations: the 
-:rou-.D£ v.-ere assessed on syntactical instances only; the 
nature of the populations did not allow for random assignment 
ac: nurr.bers were restricted by the criteria of verbal abilioy, 
rocponsiveness and imagination which were applied. Generali-'.a- 
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tions aro limited but there are some implications for further 
consideration, exploration, and inquiry: 

About Children 

The range of language patterns observed in the.:o 
groups suggests that caution should be exercised in implyir::: 
that children from different races/ regions, or groups ur.e 
Gioecified syntactical characteristics in a consistent Tr:anner. 
Although it is in order that this study be replicated using 
lar.~er numbers there are indications from this study that 
r-iany clack children in lower socio-economic areas tend to use 
standard or mixed syntactical forms to a greater extent thav. 
thoy -se all-divergent language forms vrithin school settir.~3. 
.■■.viGartly educators should look toward use of standard reao- 
i:-.:" r.^atei'ials as media of instruction with consideration for 
raodlfyinr; their content and individualizing the child's 
approach to them, 

T;^- Instructional Program 

The lack of consistency observed in patterns of 
■•.?ui'a:age usage by -individuals impose some limitations for 
/rooC-'iVing generalized instructional guidelines. Classroom 
.;: jhasis must depend upon an assessment of the individual 
•iembers of the particular group involved. These individuals 
v.'ill vary in their use of standard and divergent structures 
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according to their particular cor*petencies. Because in- 
dividuals do vary v;idely in their competencies, comrr.crcially 
prepared r.aterials containing divergent structures and In- 
tcnde^i for transitional reading activities v/ould have go 
used v;ith caution and selectivity. Disadvantages, associated 
v;ith assumptions that the populations for which they are in- 
tended have consistently divergent speech production, rr.ay 
outv;eigh any possible advantages. This consideration points 
strongly tov;ard the use of an individualized language 
e>rperience approach as a more appropriate transitional in- 
structional mode. 

There appeared to be a relationship between higher 
achievement in reading and standard usage. The laclc of a 
sicniflcant difference in the use of standard English by 
the kindergarten children and the intermediate lov; achievers 
.Ir. reading as compared v;ith the significant difference betv;ee 
oho kindergarten children and the intermediate average- 
achievers in reading arouses speculation about factors in 
tjie school situation v;hich may affect learning. Further 
study is planned by the investigators in this area. 

If the teacher is to work effectively with children 
then he must broaden his knowledge of their individual be- 
haviors. A /ailing himself of linguistic findings is an 
ir.portant .nitial step in helping the teacher to listen 
appreciatively to vmat each child is saying and to make use 
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of these perceptions to formulate a language problen for r.i;:.. 

Obviously more study of ways to using this inforr.c.- 
tion is" needed. In the meantime the investigators urge 
educaoorc to apply their interpretations of the findingn c:' 
the im-aists to their own educational settings and to adapt 
them in accordance with the responses of their students. 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to compare the syntac 
cal speech characteristics of black children living ir. de- 
pressed areas of an Eastern city with those identified by 
Baratz. Three groups of children, Group A, intermediate lev: 
achievers. Group 3, intermediate average achievers and C-roup 
C. -lindr.r.carteners, were selected. Oral language samples 
'.•.-ere taped and analyzed. 

The data collected in this study support the 

fol-.~vri.ng conclusions : 

l'.' The population produced more standard than 

divergent syntax. 

2. Intermediate average achievers produced a 
significantly greater amount of standard 
usage than the other two groups in the study. 

3. All of the characteristics identified by 
Baratz were produced. However, those v^hich 
appeared most frequently, copula and past 
marker, v^ere predominantly standard in 
usage. 

21 
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4. A nuniber of individuals within the lov; and 
average achieving groups used all standard 
speech as defined in this study. No in- 
dividual used all divergent speech. 
5» Consistent use of specific speech characteristic 
by indiviauals varied considerably with a iarre 
number favoring standard use of the copula and 
past marker and a comparably large number 
favoring the divergent use of the double 
negative. The trend v/as toward mixed and 
standard usage. 
There is a clear indication from this study that a 
need exists to accept children as individuals^ to avoid over- 
generalizing and to accept their diversity rather than to 
attribute specific characteristics to them as a group. This 
is a prime condition for promoting personalized instruction 
and for maximizing learning potential. 
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Appendix A 

Guide for Interpreting Speech CharacteriGtics 

The follovTing characteristics are syntactic -Joaturec 
oi* Negro nonstandard, or divergent^ speech as identifiea by 
Baratz. ^or the purposes of the present study these vrere 
interpreted as shovm: 

Absence of the ^'S'^ in the third person z±r.^'\\l:^v ^ 

present tense 

example ; His father work in the store. 
2. Zero Copula 

There is no link between a subject and its 

direct object. 

example ; He a bad boy. 

There is no link between a subject and 

participle or a subject and its modifier in 

the predicate. 

exam-pies ; She going to the movies. 
^ John sad . because he dropped the bottle 

^ 3. Double negation and ain't 

Evidence must be present of actual use, 
examples : He didn't see no car. 

She ain't seen nobody. 
4. Substitution of "did'' or "can" for the ^'if " 
expression of choice or a possible action 
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e>:ar>ples ; See can your mother did anything abou 

I asked him did he see the nan. 
Zero past ncirker 

Consideration v/as limited to absence of ed^ Zy 
or d affixes to regular forms of verbs where 
stem or other mo rpho logical changes do not occur 
in the past tense. Forms such as kept^ spilt^ 
meant, said, and sent v/ere coded as standard. 
Not coded v/ere words in which stem or morpnoloji 
cal changes occur in the past tense such as: 
thought^ saw^ went and told. Some endings are 
naturally elided in standard linguistic dis- 
course. For example in the sentence, ''He 
dropped the ball" the "d" ending is generally 
elided before a word beginning with a consonant. 
Hov/ever, in the sentence, "He dropped it" the 
"d" ending is generally linked with the vov:ei 
at the beginning of the follov/ing v/ord. Con- 
sequently, in analyzing the speech samples 
the identification of the presence or absence- 
of the past marker was considered feasible 
only if it; 

a, occurred before a natural pause or juncture 
in the linguistic unit (as in "Mother shall 
get mad at us and we shall be punish ( ed ) >" ) 

24 
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preceded a word becinning with a vcv:el or 
.ail unvoiced ^'h'^ (as in ''lie clean (cd) up 
the iness" or *'She puGU (ed) him,'*) 
v/as an inflection in the fora of a. strcr.ced 
syllable (as in "He waste (ed) the rnilk/**) 
o. Zero T)ossessive rr;ark(»r 

oxarr.Tole : They lost their mother money, 
7, Zero plural marker 

Only these allomorphs of s — s, es were 
counted. Not counted vras '^en" as in 
children or "ee^* as in teeth, 
A distinction was made betvreen collective 
and individual possession of some referents 
expressed in singular form: 

examples; Standard forms: their mother^ xhelr 



8* ' Use of "be" in a temporal sense 

There is no standard counterpart to this usc: 
of "be" to mean an acting upon or acting ou-c of 
a situation in which an element of time is 
involved. 

examples ; He be working. (He has a regular 



house^ their food^ their bicycle 



Nonstandard or divergent forms : 



their hand^ their mind 



job to which he reports or vmich 



he performs regularly.) 
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He boon vrorlcinc* (Ke hac coer. cn 
the 30b a long tir*e.) Then I be 
minding; :ny own businecc Goinc ^iou'; 
the street and some boys tryin,:: t: 
come mess v/ith me. (This use ro-f: 
to an activity or condition v;ithir 
given time and space segment.) 

*These numbers v;ere the sources of the numerical codes use: 
for marlelng the typescripts. 
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